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LEMAITRE'S BERTRADE 

It is generally conceded that Jules Lemaitre is first and foremost 
a critic and that his creative work is accomplished by virtue of his 
fine and acute critical perception. On the other hand the critical 
sense may produce one result while with the same theme the crea- 
tive power may arrive at another result totally different from the 
first. As a concrete instance, one may suggest a possible genesis 
for Lemaitre's Bertrade, produced in November, 1905. 

About a year after the Theatre Libre had begun its career, 
Lemaitre reviewed * one of its productions, Rolande, by Louis de 
Gramont. The situation of the play is briefly this, — Rolande prom- 
ises her dying mother to protect her young brother, guard the 
honor of the family, and save, or at least watch over her father 
in his immoral career. After a summary of the action, crass as it 
is and full of the garishness of license newly acquired, the critic 
expresses his verdict, — " le vrai sujet de ce drame est evidemment 
la lutte du pere et de la fille." 2 He regrets the long absence of 
Rolande from the stage, while the father's downward career is be- 
ing pictured in detail, for her character in its energy and strength 
of purpose merits a more conspicuous place. In order to give point 
to " cette lutte singuliere et vraiment tragique " - between father 
and daughter, Lemaitre desires other encounters between the two, 
although, as he says, " de les motiver et d'en graduer les effets, 
c'etait l'affaire de l'auteur, et je ne dis point que ce fut facile." 2 
He wishes to see Rolande in various states of mind, " parmi des 
doutes et des deehirements de conscience, passer, par piete filiale, 
de la fermete resignee du commencement a l'indignation desesperee 
et a la sainte impiete de la fin." 3 Her father, Montmorin, should 
undergo a revulsion of feeling, " un supreme reveil de tendresse 
humble et repentante, et que, avant de retourner a sa fange pour 
jamais, il eut ce mouvement, de se refugier aupres de eet ange et 
de se mettre lui-meme sous sa garde. Que sais-je, moi ? " 4 But 
Montmorin is a pathological case and incurable. He would not, 
therefore, have shot himself, even with the police at the door, but 

1 Impressions de Thfutre, iv, pp. 321-331. 

2 lb., p. 325. 3 lb., p. 325. 4 lb., p. 326. 
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would have wept and trembled and implored Rolande not to do 
him harm. It is Eolande who should kill him as the police enter. 
" Et je vous assure," Lemaitre continues, " qu'en insistant davan- 
tage sur le caractere de la jeune fille, en nous decouvrant plus a 
fond ses sentiments et ses souffrances, on nous eut fait accepter ce 
parricide. Ne le croyez-vous pas ? " 5 His idea would have created 
in Eolande an heroic figure with a father who has ceased to be 
accountable for his acts, in whom the power of will is atrophied. 
We have then so far a poorly planned play, possessing however a 
fundamental situation of which Lemaitre sees the possibilities of 
development. He presents in Bertrade a situation essentially the 
same. 

Bertrade de Mauferrand has been sent to a convent for her 
education and then to the secluded provincial home of an aunt, 
while her father, freed from responsibility towards her, has pursued 
his riotous career of piling debt upon debt. Thus the very con- 
trast between their modes of living presages a struggle between 
them, if ever a situation makes one dependent on the other. Ber- 
trade's fortune from her mother has long ago been swallowed up, 
leaving as its only trace the quick suspicion in the mind of the 
Marquis that his daughter on that account feels a bitterness to- 
wards him. This bitterness does not, however, exist, for she hopes 
to marry a distant cousin, not rich, but a genuine worker, to whom 
the lack of a dowry is of no importance. The first favor she has 
ever desired from her father is now at hand, — that he should agree 
to their marriage. 

At the same time, however, de Mauferrand realizes from his 
lawyer, who has always obtained money for him by some means or 
other, that the outermost limit has been reached and that the only 
possible solution lies in a wealthy marriage for Bertrade. A friend 
of his, Chaillard, whose fortune has been gained by questionable 
means, now offers himself as a suitor, proposing conditions very 
advantageous to the Marquis. Such a marriage to retrieve the 
fallen fortunes of a noble family is by no means uncommon in 
life or in literature. Bertrade is, however, not of the type to which 
it would be possible. In Gramont's play, Rolande also has a 
lover, whom she sends away, for she considers her duty of watch- 
ing over her father more important than her personal happiness. 

= 76., p. 327. 
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Bertrade, on the other hand, refuses to save her father by an un- 
worthy marriage and requests his consent to a just one. 

When matters have thus reached an impasse between the two, 
a second solution presents itself. A woman who has had a place 
in de Mauferrand's early youth appears, now secure before the 
world as the widow of an Austrian baron, whose fortune she has 
doubled by her keen practical mind. What she now desires is 
social prominence. She already possesses the chief mortgages on 
the property of the Marquis and duplicates Chaillard's offers. In 
return, the price is not Bertrade, but the Marquis himself. His 
refusal at hearing the offer is as instantaneous and absolute as 
his daughter's had been. 

After some weeks, when the Marquis has had time to realize 
his desperate situation, he is seriously considering the Baroness as 
a refuge. A rumor of this has been conveyed to Bertrade, who 
now finds her father with both marriage contracts before him, 
awaiting the signature of one or the other. Up to this point, 
father and daughter have been opponents and practically strangers 
in spite of their bond of blood. The encounters between the two, 
which Lemaitre desired to see in Gramont's play, he has indeed 
portrayed, but he has marked them by obstinacy on each side, 
rather than by affection or emotion. Therefore this final scene 
must be something more than a fresh contest of wills. It must 
have an emotional power arising from the fact that they are, 
after all, father and daughter, in whose lives natural affection has 
been reduced to an unnatural minimum. Like the earlier drama, 
Bertrade has a final scene where the police, figuratively speaking, 
is before the door, bringing disgrace and dishonor to the head of 
a proud family. In both cases it is the daughter who arouses in 
the father his better nature, who saves him his self-respect and the 
honor of his name. With this re-awakening of de Mauferrand's 
comes a recognition of his daughter's worth and a glimpse of what 
his life might have been, had he lived with her from childhood, — 
" tu representais en dehors de moi le meilleur de mon sang." But 
it is too late. He cannot accept her proposal that he live a quiet 
life with her after her marriage to Hubert and see his mountainous 
debts paid off gradually, but she has shown him another way better 
than the disgraceful bargain with the Baroness. He promises not 
to sign the marriage contract, and with a kiss of genuine feeling, 
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he sends her away without having aroused her suspicions. Alone, 
he brings out a pistol with a jesting remark that the Baroness had 
never dreamed of such a rival. A laconic message to Bertrade is 
written, — ■" Epouse Hubert et priez pour moi." He then ends his 
career with the same sang-froid with which he has lived. 

In the interim between the criticism of Rolande and the writing 
of Bertrade, Lemaitre produced several plays. How has he utilized 
his former ideas and what remains of them? His chief interest in 
Gramont's play lay in Rolande, whom he desired to see raised to 
such a plane of action that a deed of parricide would be conceiv- 
able. Nothing in Lemaitre's dramas before 1905 hints at an at- 
tempt or an ability to portray an epic figure of those proportions. 
His characters are east rather in an everyday mould, the senti- 
ments and motives of which he enables us to read to the last 
nuance. Bertrade then, though still the center of interest as the 
title indicates, has become a young woman whose pride in her 
ancestry is coupled with ideals induced by living among those 
whose gospel is uprightness and work. She intends to save her 
father from dishonor to himself and their name, but in so doing, 
and entirely unwittingly, she forces him to suicide. If his reso- 
lution to die is due to her appeal to his honor, it must be that he 
sees death as a refuge from something cowardly and ignoble. The 
decision thus lies with him and he has the strength to choose the 
better course. He is therefore far from being a pathological case 
like Rolande's father, and is likewise far from the sentimental 
transitory penitence suggested by Lemaitre's criticism. He is a 
consistent, care-free pleasure-seeker and therefore a spender, who 
at the very end catches a glimpse, through his daughter's eyes, of 
another kind of life. He has now reached the ultimatum and ac- 
cepts it coolly. The father and daughter in Lemaitre's drama have 
therefore nothing in common with the other two, except the idea 
of their opposition, ending in suicide. The plot indeed has some 
resemblance to Gramont's and to Lemaitre's ideas of its possibili- 
ties in 1888, but ceasing to act as a critic, Lemaitre has created two 
totally different characters and with them has grown a new play. 

Sarah Mokehouse Beach. 
University of Wisconsin. 



